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Abstract: Autonomy in language learning is recognized as a basic skill language learners need to 
develop. This study describes the autonomous work activities university students carry out in a 
first-semester course of an English teaching program, and the amount of time they invest in each 
of these activities. Moreover, it describes the teachers’ perspective on students’ autonomous work. 
It is a descriptive mixed study with an exploratory scope. The study considers data generated 
through the application of a questionnaire and an in-depth interview to 48 freshmen from an English 
Pedagogy Program, as well as a questionnaire and a focus group applied to eight English teachers 
from the same program. The qualitative data were analyzed through content analysis method; and 
the quantitative data, through a frequency method of analysis. The analysis reveals that there is an 
imbalance between the time teachers estimate students devote to autonomous work and the real 
time students declare to invest in it. In relation to students autonomous work activities, it can be 
concluded that they concentrate on activities which are less stressful and the ones they do not need 
to interact with teachers. This study provides empiric information that could be useful to design 
courses that consider autonomous work. 


Keywords: Autonomous learning; learning; autonomous work activities; autonomous work; 
university student. 


Resumen: La autonomia es reconocida como una habilidad basica para el aprendizaje de idiomas. 
Este estudio describe las actividades de trabajo aut6nomo que estudiantes de universidades 
desarrollan durante una asignatura de primer semestre de Pedagogia en Inglés y el tiempo que le 
dedican a estas. También, describe la perspectiva del profesorado respecto al trabajo aut6nomo del 
estudiantado. Es un estudio descriptivo de caracter mixto con alcance exploratorio, que considera 
datos provenientes de un cuestionario y una entrevista en profundidad, aplicados a 48 estudiantes 
novatos de Pedagogia en Inglés, cuestionario y un grupo focal con 8 docentes de inglés del mismo 
programa. Los datos cualitativos se analizaron en base a analisis de contenido y los cuantitativos a 
través de andlisis de frecuencia. Los andlisis revelan un desbalance en el tiempo que el profesorado 
estima que el estudiantado dedica al trabajo aut6nomo y el tiempo real que el estudiantado declara 
invertir en este. En relacidn con las actividades de trabajo aut6nomo que el estudiantado realiza, 
se puede concluir que se concentran en actividades menos estresantes y aquellas en las que no 
necesitan interactuar con docentes. 


Palabras claves: Aprendizaje aut6nomo; aprendizaje; actividades de trabajo autonomo; estudiantado 
universitario; trabajo autonomo. 


Resumo:A autonomia é reconhecida como uma habilidade basica para o aprendizado de idiomas. Este 
estudo descreve as atividades de trabalho individual que os estudantes universitarios desenvolvem 
durante um primeiro semestre de pedagogia em inglés e o tempo que dedicam a elas. Além disso, 
descreve a perspectiva do corpo docente em rela¢dao ao trabalho auténomo dos alunos. Trata-se de 
um estudo descritivo misto, com alcance exploratdério, que considera dados provenientes de um 
questionario e uma entrevista em profundidade, aplicados a 48 estudantes novatos de pedagogia em 
inglés, um questionario e um grupo focal com 8 professores de inglés do mesmo programa. Os dados 
qualitativos foram analisados com base na analise de conteudo e os quantitativos através de analise de 
frequéncia. A andalise revela um desequilibrio entre o tempo que os professores estimam que o aluno 
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dedica ao trabalho aut6nomo e o tempo real que os estudantes declaram investir nele. Em relagdo as 
atividades de trabalho aut6nomo feito pelos estudantes, pode-se concluir que eles se concentram em 
atividades menos estressantes e aquelas em que nao precisam interagir com os professores. 


Palavras-chave: Aprendizagem aut6noma; aprendizagem, atividades de trabalho independente; 
grupo de estudantes universitarios; trabalho individual 


Introduction 


This paper sets out to characterize autonomous work hours to the teaching and learning 
of English as a foreign language from Chilean English pedagogy teachers’ and students’ 
perspectives. Research about autonomous learning has become relevant in order to, on the 
one hand, understand the strategies or activities learners use to study outside the class and 
try to incorporate them in the classroom environment; and, on the other hand, to understand 
how learners can become more autonomous and responsible for their own learning process. 
Benson (2007), Hyland (2004), Little (2013), Oxford (2003), Ponton and Carr (1999), among 
others, have highlighted the importance of understanding the aspects that may foster or hinder 
autonomous learning. An important finding in a study carried out by Reinders and Balcikanli 
(2011) is that teachers and learners’ autonomy are interdependent; the author concludes that 
the lack of teacher’s knowledge and guidance will hinder learners’ autonomy. In Chile, English 
is taught as a foreign language; therefore, what students do outside the classroom constitute 
primary opportunities to practice the language. In this context, the aim of this study is to 
describe the activities English Pedagogy students do during the autonomous work hours stated 
in the syllabus of a first-semester course, and the amount of time they devote to autonomous 
work hours. It also describes the teachers’ perspective about the students’ time investment in 
autonomous work and the type of activities they get involved in. The findings of this research 
contribute to a better understanding of what autonomous learning is and implies in the field of 
teaching and learning languages. 


Theoretical Framework 


From the mid XX century a pragmatic and sociolinguistic view of language has emerged. 
It is considered as a creative activity of construction and negotiation of meaning oriented to 
communication. This concept of language has posed the development of communicative 
competence (CC) as the main aim for teaching and learning languages. Hymes (1972) defined CC 
as an ability to use the language to interpret meaning. Later, Bachman (1990), Canale and Swain 
(1980) and Hymes (1972) included the grammatical, social and psychological dimensions. In like 
manner, and from a sociolinguistic perspective, Saville-Troike (2005) summarizes CC as “what a 
speaker needs to know to communicate appropriately within a particular language community” 
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(p. 100). This view implies that the speakers need to solve linguistic problems using their 
communicative skills to interact with others in authentic contexts. Consequently, it demands 
autonomous learners who can make decisions and be responsible of their own learning. 


Autonomy is an aim that most educational programs declare to promote. The challenge 
is how to achieve this goal and the dilemma is how to know what teachers and students 
understand by autonomous learning (AL). Bandura (1986) referring to this concept states that 
the engagement of learners in different activities responds to cognitive processes derived from 
the information generated from personal actions or the actions of others. In 1987, Dickinson’s 
concept of autonomy corresponded to “total independent learning’, thus the learners were 
supposed to be responsible for their learning and the decision-making process associated. 
Moreover, this independency was only possible outside the classroom. Later, in 1990, the 
same author indicated that autonomy could happen inside the classroom. In this sense, social 
interaction with peers or teachers became a component of autonomy. Authors such as: Dam, 
Eriksson, Little, Miliander, and Trebbi (1990) define autonomy as “a capacity and willingness to 
act independently and in cooperation with others, as a social, responsible person” (p. 102). The 
relevance of this definition is that autonomy includes a social aspect as collaborative work. 


Ponton and Carr (1999), Ponton and Rhea (2006) proposed a Model of Self-Directed 
Learning which considers two main components: (a) general and contextual applications and 
(b) learner self-directedness and self-directed learning. The first component refers to the beliefs, 
attitudes, desired and expected outcomes of the learner. Once learners identify the desired 
outcomes they are able to make the necessary decisions to them. Therefore, these decisions 
are more specific and oriented towards the desired outcomes. The second component of self- 
directed learning “represents what the learner intends to do and actually does with respect to 
the chosen learning activity” (Ponton and Rhea, 2006. p. 43). That is to say, self-directed learning 
is an intentional activity which aim is to achieve the desired outcome. Ponton and Carr (1999) 
carried out a study with a sample of 990 adults, they concluded that to promote AL teachers 
should primarily foster learners’ resourcefulness, understood as the ability to identify learning 
opportunities and resources available. 


Some authors like Carr (1999), Derrick (2001), Ponton and Rhea (2006) also characterize 
autonomous learning as actions related to resourcefulness, initiative and persistence. Carr 
(1999) notes that resourcefulness can be identified by a series of co-ocurring behaviours: “ (1) 
prioritizing learning over things, (2) making choices in favour of learning when in conflict with 
other activities, (3) looking to the future benefits ... undertaken now, and (4) solving problems 
(planning, evaluating alternatives, and anticipating consequences)” (p. 5). Ponton and Rhea 
(2006) propose 5 factors that foster initiative in autonomous learning: “goal-directedness, ... 
active approach to problem solving, action-orientation, persistence in overcoming obstacles 
and self-startedness” (p. 44). Finally, Derrick(2001) points out 3 factors related to persistence: 
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goal directedness, regulation and volition. In spite of the intentional characteristics of AL stated 
by these authors, the activities related to achieve the expected outcomes will not commence 
unless the learner has evidence of his or her own self-efficacy. Learners need to believe they 
have the capacity to carry out the activities assigned and evaluate if the expected outcomes are 
valuable enough for them. 


In 2003, Oxford proposes a model of learner autonomy which considers four interrelated 
perspectives: technical, psychological, sociocultural and political-critical perspectives. In 
this context, autonomy can be seen as being aware of one’s goals for learning a language, as 
identifying preferred ways and feeling motivated to learn a language in a community. 


Some features that authors seem to agree on AL are that it can be trained and it requires 
of certain conditions or context to be achieved, and that some learning activities may promote 
autonomous learning. 


In the field of language learning the concept of AL has been studied to find out about 
the activities that promote autonomy in different language learning contexts. Scharle and 
Szabo (2001) refer to the types and sequence of activities to promote learner’s responsibility 
and autonomy in language learning. The first step is raising the learners’ awareness about their 
contribution to their own learning. The second, is the learners’ new attitude towards learning 
named changing attitudes. And the third corresponds to, transferring roles, in which students 
assume both more responsibilities and freedom of choice about their own learning, being able 
to teach themselves. 


A different concept is out-of-class study time or out of class learning, proposed by Benson 
(2007), Fukuda and Yoshida (2012), Hyland (2004). According to Benson (2007), it refers to the 
activities students carry out to practice and use the language, studied in class, outside the class. 
Fukuda and Yoshida (2012) study suggests that students tend to engage in out-of-class learning 
activities more frequently than their teachers know. This study reveals that: “(1) clear course 
aims, (2) strong student-teacher relationships, (3) non-threatening classroom environments, 
and (4) interactive classroom procedures foster out-of-class study time” (p. 31). The authors add 
that the previous factors are dependent on students’ own initiative without relying on extrinsic 
motivation. Hyland’s study (2004) shows that students in Hong Kong spent a considerable time 
in activities outside the classroom, most of them “more private activities” as called by the author. 
The idea of private implies the engagement in receptive activities rather than productive ones. 


Regarding teachers perspectives about students out of class work, Humphreys and Wyatt (2014) 
carried out a study with Vietnamese university learners and teachers from North America, Australasia 
and the United Kingdom found out that “learners’ uptake of autonomous practices seemed low” (p. 
4) and teachers disapproved this passive learning behaviour. Complaints such as ‘the students do 
nothing outside of class” were commonplace among the typically native-speaker teachers. 
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Autonomous language learning (ALL) is also related to the selection and use of strategies 
so that apprentices take responsibility for their own learning. This suggests that students should 
reflect on how they learn languages and, consequently, perform actions that will help them to 
become autonomous learners. 


Oxford (1999) proposes the five A's concept of language learning autonomy based on: 
“Ability, attitude, + action = autonomy — achievement” (p. 111). According to Oxford (1999), these 
concepts are interwoven: the ability and the attitude of students towards taking an active role 
in learning a language without assistance promotes autonomy, which facilitates the students’ 
achievement. Thus, the attitude of students towards learning is closely related to motivation. 
Benson (2007) states that the link between motivation and autonomy is self —evident because 
“both are centrally concerned with learners’ active involvement in learning” (p. 29). According to 
the authors revised, this active involvement may be the key aspect which makes the difference 
between autonomous learning and the learners doing what they have been told to do. Benson 
(2001), considered autonomous learners as self — directed learners who are able to: define their 
learning goals and what to study, as a consequence learners are able to identify the techniques 
or methods needed to sudy and finally students do monitor their learning process. In sum, 
learners assume responsibilities and are in charge of their language learning process 


Another theoretical stand about learner autonomy is Little’s (2013) who understands 
this concept as a matter of self-management which includes “continuous metacognitive 
engagement”. Little (2013) explains that autonomy in language learning is inseparable from 
autonomy in language use and adds that learning autonomy is promoted by a specific 
pedagogical approach which should consider the following principles: autonomy in target 
language use, learner involvement and learner reflection. 


Referring to the impact of pedagogical factors in the promotion of learner autonomy 
(LA), Smith (2003) identifies weak and strong approaches to support LA. A weak approach 
assumes learners lack autonomy and therefore they need training, for example: pre-packaged 
curriculum materials are provided and technical practice is offered. A strong approach “co- 
creates optimal conditions for the exercise of their autonomy, engaging them in reflection 
on the experience” (Smith, 2003, p.131). According to the author, a ‘strong’ approach to the 
development of autonomy is needed, based on the learner’s existing autonomy, intrinsic 
motivation, metacognition strategies and contextual factors. 


Method 


This study is based ona quantitative-qualitative approach. Its aim is to describe students’and 
teachers’ perspectives on (i) time invested in autonomous work and (ii) the type of autonomous 
work activities students declared to carry out. Itis contextualized ina first-year English competence 
development course of an English Pedagogy program at a regional university in Chile. 
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Participant students were 48 freshmen with an age range 18 to 23 years old, who had 
graduated from Chilean public schools (49%), co-financed schools (46%) and private schools (5%) 
before entering the English Pedagogy Programme in 2015. Their CC in English diagnose informed 
that according to the Common European Framework (CEF) most of them were at A2 or B1 levels in 
vocabulary, grammar and receptive skills, and at A2 in speaking skills and B1 in writing skill. 


Participant teachers were 8 EFL teachers (two of them with experience in languages 
teaching abroad) who have taught the subject for more than 3 years and shared the teaching 
load in the three existing sections of the course; therefore, they collaboratively revise, update 
and agree on the course syllabus activities and their timing. 


Data collection 


Data from students’ perspective were collected through a combination of a questionnaire 
and an in-depth interview. The questionnaire was answered by 48 students and aimed at 
gathering information related to the number of non-contact hours students spent during the 
academic semester in completing syllabus autonomous work activities: (1) assignment work, 
(2) study time / looking for information, (3) course platform revision, (4) E-portfolio updating, 
(5) language lab work, (6) teachers consultancy and (7) others. The in-depth interview aimed 
at gathering more specific information about the activities students declared to invest more 
time in. It was answered by a non-random sample of 10 students, 5 with a QPT level over 3 
and 5 below 3. The aspects considered in the interview were: (1) specific activities to revise the 
course platform, (2) studying or looking for information, (3) activities not included in the course 
syllabus and (4) other activities they could carry out to learn English. 


Data from teacher's perspective were collected through an on line questionnaire and a 
focus group. The online questionnaire was answered by 8 teachers. It inquired about sufficiency 
of autonomous work hours, role of autonomous work activities and teachers’ opinion in respect 
to students’ accomplishment of the number of hours for autonomous work as declared in 
syllabus. The focus group included 6 teachers and consisted of 4 guiding questions related 
to: the sufficiency of the number of autonomous work hours in the syllabus regarding the course 
aims, the method used by teachers to estimate the time a student needs to dedicate to the different 
autonomous work activities, the teachers’ registration system of the autonomous work hours 
accomplishment, and extra autonomous work not stated in the syllabus. 


Data analysis 


In order to add validity and credibility to the study (Mackey, & Gass, 2005), data analysis 
underwent a triangulation process for both students’ and teachers’ perspective. Quantitative data 
from the students’ questionnaire and from the digitally recorded interviews were systematized 
and analysed for recurrent themes based on pre-determined categories aligned with the theory 
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revised as well as emergent categories. The validation process of the coding was to pilot a sample 
of 1 interview and focus group. This procedure was carried out following Duijnhouwer (2010), 
who proposes to analyze small samples of the corpus by each researcher first and then audit these 
results within the research group. This procedure allowed the researchers to identify and correct 
possible errors or differences in the coding of the information in the categories and subcategories 
and stabilize the corpus. To establish the reliability and validity of the data classification, 2 
external collaborators helped to code the information to compare their classification with the 
one of the researchers. Predetermined categories were: activities carried out to revise course 
platform, activities to study and look for information and activities not included in the course syllabus. 
The emergent category was extra activities to learn English. Qualitative data from the teachers’ 
questionnaire and focus group were systematized and analysed for recurrent themes. The 
questionnaire pre-determined categories were: sufficiency of time stated for autonomous work, 
role of autonomous work and students’ fulfillment of autonomous work hours. The focus group 
categories were: sufficiency of the number of autonomous work hours, extra autonomous work, 
registration system of the autonomous work hour's accomplishment and method used by teachers 
to estimate students’ autonomous work. The analysis of the qualitative data followed coding and 
content analysis proposed by Miles and Huberman (1984) which considers the data collection, 
reduction and coding according to the study categories and drawing conclusions. Quantitative 
data was analysed applying frequency and percentage statistics techniques, which consisted in 
calculating and visually displaying the information collected (Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 2008). 


Results 


Results related to students’ data are presented first and teachers’ information is 
subsequently presented. Table 1 shows the results related to the number of hours students 
declared to invest during their autonomous work time from March to July, 2015. 


Table 1: Autonomous work hours by month (elaborated by the researchers) 


N.40 hrs/month N° hrs mean (extra %) Standard Deviation (SD) (Min-Max) 
March 56.1 (+41%) 47,151 (7-320) 
April 76.7 (+92%) 54,817 (13-351) 
May 71.1 (+78%) 26,494 (25-188) 
June 61.0 (+53%) 25,449 (13-84) 
July 69.0 (+73%) 23,674 (22-169) 
Total (200hrs) 334 (467%) 
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Results evidence that the average of AWH students declare to invest during the semester 
(334hrs), corresponds to 67% over the hours requested in the course syllabus which correspond 
to: 10 hours a week, 40 in a month and 200 in a semester. The results related to the total number 
of hours devoted to each activity during the semester are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2: Autonomous work hours by activities (elaborated by the researchers) 


N (200 hrs. March-July) N° hrs mean (extra %) SD (Min-Max) 
Assignment work 83.5 (25%) 39,014 (35-250) 
Study time /Looking for info. 79.4 (23%) 36,951 (28-254) 
Course platform revision 64.0 (19%) 35,936 (26-231) 
E-portfolio updating 29.3 (9%) 27,719 (14-207) 
Language lab work 27.9 (8%) 17,518 (5-109 
Teachers consultancy 8.6 (3%) 4,911 (1-26) 
Other 41.3 (12%) 22,503 (2-116) 
Total 334 (+ 67%) 


Results show that in all cases the number of AWH students declares to invest in the different 
AW activities exceed, in different percentages ranging from 3% to 25%, the time stated in the 
syllabus. Moreover, students do not distribute their AWH equally among the different types of 
activities. They dedicate most of their AWH to course assignment work, study time/looking for 
information and revising the course platform. The activities E-portfolio updating and Language 
lab work are activities students do in their AWH but are not their priority. Teachers consultancy 
is the activity with the least time investment; it represents just 3% over the estimated time in 
syllabus. Results evidence that students decide which activities they prefer to invest more time 
in. This choice of activities could be related to students’ motivation which, according to Benson 
(2001), is the core of AW considering that students’ decision of choosing what to study or revise 
makes them more autonomous. It is also evident that students devote more time to assignment 
work, which do not demand a face to face interaction. This could be explained by considering 
that freshmen have to face an English immersion context which is far different from their school 
experience. As a consequence, they could feel they are not able to interact with teachers in 
English, or they could feel ashamed of not having understood or of needing the teacher's help. 
(Cook, 2001; Derrick, 2001; Oxford, 1999). The 12% allocated to “other” activities became a 
relevant aspect to find more about, therefore it was included in the interviews carried out. 
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The data collected also allow relating the number of AWH declared by the students with 
their level of English proficiency. This information is displayed in Table 3. 


Table 3: Autonomous work hours and level of English proficiency (QPT)(elaborated by the researchers) 


AWH per month p-values 

QPT level A1(n=9) A2 (n=17) B1 (n=22) Kruskal-Wallis Monte Carlo 
March 21.7 18.7 17.0 370 389 
April 25.6 17.3 16.8 141 .104 
May 22.3 17.2 18.9 .936 921 
June 23.2 16.8 18.9 856 866 
July 22.6 17.7 18.1 860 817 
Total 115.4 51.7 89.7 


Taking into account the p value for the Kruskal Wallis Test and the Monte Carlo procedure, 
it can be observed that there is no significant statistic difference in relation to the monthly 
number of AWH done by students when grouped according to their results in QPT. Therefore, 
the number of hours students dedicate to autonomous work is more or less similar, no matter 
the month of the academic semester. However, it can be observed that students with a lower 
level of English (A1) spend more time in their autonomous work (115 hrs.) than students with 
higher levels of English (A2 & B1). 


—@— Al (n=9) fl A2 (n=17) B1 (n=22) 


40 


MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 


Figure 1: AWH/ Level of english proficiency (elaborated by the researchers). 


Figure 1 shows that A1 students maintain a higher amount of AWH investment than A2 
and B1 during the semester. A2 and B1 students work almost the same amount of AWH during 
the semester, showing slight differences at the beginning of the semester (A2 students work a 
bit more than B1) and between May and June (B1 students work a bit more than A2). It could 
be possible to say that students with a lower level of English in the QPT but higher hours of 
autonomous work, are more self-directed, more aware of the abilities they need to acquire and 
take responsibility for their own learning (Hasim, & Zakaria, 2016). If we analyze the number 
of hours in relation to the different activities and their level of English we can notice some 
differences as shown in Table 4. 
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Table 4: AWH in activities vs. level of English (elaborated by the researchers) 


AWHoutrs mid-range 


Activities Al (n=9) A2 (n=17) Baan 22) 
Assignment work 18,9 19,8 19,0 
Study time /Looking for info. 23,7 18,7 18,8 
Course platform revision 24,9 16,1 16,9 
E-portafolio updating 24,3 14,9 20,2 
Language Lab work 19,6 14,8 21,6 
Teachers consultancy 21,4 18,1 17,0 
Other 19,5 16,7 18,0 
Total 15233 119,1 13,5 


In terms of total number of hours A1 students work 28% more of AWH than A2 in the same 
period and 16% more than B1 students. This tendency could also be observed in Table 3; A2 students 
declare to work less hours than A1 and B2. Concerning the activities, A1 level students declare to 
allocate more time to a wider range of activities than A2 and B1 level students. The activities to 
which A1 level students devote more time are: course platform revision, E-Portfolio updating, looking 
for information and teachers consultancy. It is also interesting to notice that B1 level students invest 
more time than the students in the other two levels in language lab work. Besides, the activities to 
which A2 level students dedicate less time are: E-Portfolio updating and language lab work. It could 
be inferred that B1 level students do prefer to carry out more independent work at the lab, because 
as possibilities are immense and varied they can choose what to do. 


Based on what Benson (2001) states, students who are more proficient (B1) are more self- 
directed and take more control of their own language learning process. According to Ponton 
and Carr (1999), once self-directed learners identify the desired outcomes they will make more 
specific, contextualized and oriented decisions towards these. To this respect, lab work offers them 
the possibility to choose the contents to study and the skills and methods to approach them, and 
also the possibility to monitor their own learning process through immediate feedback and the 
chance to give it a second or even a third trial. Accordingly, Derrick (2001) claims that the learner 
needs to evidence self-efficacy in order to initiate his way to achieve the expected outcomes. 


As it was mentioned before, an in-depth interview was applied to a sample of 10 students 
to know more specific information about the activities they had declared to invest more time 
in when answering the questionnaire. In this sense, the interview was related to the following 
aspects: specific activities to revise the course platform, activities to study or look for information, 
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activities not included in the syllabus and any other extra activities they could carry out to learn 
English. The results are displayed by each of these aspects. 


Specific activities to revise course platform 


Considering that students declared investing an average of 64 hours in the semester 
to revise the learning virtual environment course platform (Ev@), it was important to ask the 
participants about the specific activities they carried out when revising this platform. Some of 
the evidence is shown in Table 5 below. 


Table 5: Specific activities when revising course platform (Ev@) 


Participants Evidence 


1 When ! log in Ev@ I check if teachers have uploaded any new class content or instructions. Or if! do not 
remember some content or | find it difficult. 


5 | check the subjects and if there are new assignment, information or messages from teachers. 


Most students declare to revise if the teacher has uploaded a new material or instructions for 
the coming class, or if there is anew message from the teacher. Some of them declare they revise 
previous class materials or resources, topics they have not understood and look for documents 
to read and prepare for the following class. As it can be seen, the activities they declare to carry 
out are triggered by the teachers’ possible requirements. In this sense, Little (2013) points out 
that we could not expect otherwise if their previous educational experience has been entirely 
teacher lead. Moreover, the author adds that students believe good educational success 
depends on following the teacher's instructions. 


Activities to study or look for information 


The average number of hours declared by participants in this aspect corresponds to 79.4 
hours during the semester. Therefore, it became relevant to further inquire. Table 6 shows some 
of the participant answers. 


Table 6: Activities to study or look for information 


Participants Evidence 


2 The truth is that | do almost nothing regarding the autonomous work, the only thing | do is what is 
required for the tests. But working on my own? | do not. If | have any doubt | try to solve it by myself if 
I cannot solve it | ask the teacher. 


| look up information, | write it first in Spanish and then in English, it depends on the difficulty of the 
7 assignment. If | have doubts | ask my classmates. 
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When students look for information, their search is mostly directed by the requirements 
of the assignments they need to fulfill and the evaluative tasks they have. Students follow the 
instructions given and, in case of doubt, they ask their classmates. Some students also declare 
that the use of Spanish (L1) or English (L2) depends on the degree of difficulty of the task 
assigned. It is also important to notice that one participant declares that he does not do any 
autonomous work, except when there is a test to prepare, and, if in this situation, he/she would 
ask the teacher only if he wasn’t able to solve doubts on his own. Even though the activities 
carried out are oriented to achieve the assignments, the way they fulfill these assignments is 
varied; therefore, it may be inferred that students are able to make the necessary decisions 
to achieve the outcomes. As Ponton and Carr (1999) note, once learners identify the desired 
outcomes their decisions are specifically oriented to achieve those outcomes. 


Activities not included in the course syllabus 


The activities carried out by students but not stated in the syllabus were considered 
relevant to investigate by the researchers, because some authors indicate that one of the 
characteristics of autonomous work is that students make decisions about the type of content 
and activities to practice or study certain topics or abilities (Benson 2001; Hasim, & Zakaria, 
2016). Examples of these activities are displayed in Table 7. 


Table 7: Activities not included in the course syllabus 


Participants Evidence 


9 Yes, | check things in internet, | really like football, | always watch it with the English translation so | can 
listen to the words. 


2 The truth is that no, the only thing | do for improving in English is to talk alone. | start speaking in English 
things that | normally could have said in Spanish. 


7 | still have my high school notebooks, | transcribed everything into another notebook. 


This aspect reveals the variety of activities students do to study or to foster their abilities 
and knowledge about the English language (L2). They revise internet looking for the topics they 
are interested in, one participant expresses that he learns English watching football in English. 
However, it is interesting to comment what P2 and P7 answered: the former practices the 
language by speaking English instead of Spanish no matter the situation and, the latter, uses 
her school copybooks to review different topics. These activities reflect students’ self-motivation 
and self-direction (Dickinson, 1987) in organizing their own work or study time. 


Extra activities 


Extra activities relate to any activity students decide to carry out on their own to learn 
English. Some of the students’ statements are shown in Table 8 below. 
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Table 8: Extra activities 


Participants Evidence 
4 | study independently, my classmates and | meet to work to do the assignments given during the week. 
7 I! learn and look up the meaning of words that | do not know and it helps pronunciation. 
8 Yes, like checking some web pages related to grammar to solve doubts that! did not solve with the teacher. 
9 Sometimes | read articles or pieces of new in English on internet. | also read books, it is difficult for me but 


I try. My sister helps me; she knows a lot of English. 


The activities declared by the students are varied, some of them declare to prepare assignments 
by working with their classmates while others on their own. Internet seems to be the main source 
to look for information together with songs in English, web pages to study topics they like and also 
checking new vocabulary. Some other participants declare to ask for help to relatives who know 
English and to read news in English. Maybe, it is in this category in which students show what they 
really do and the decisions they make to study or practice the language. According to Benson (2007), 
to work alone or with others does not define autonomous work. In fact, Dam (1995), Little (2013), 
Trebbi and Barfield (2009), define autonomy in cooperation and interaction with others. Thus, 
autonomous learning does not necessarily mean to work alone but to be in charge of one’s own 
learning and this could be a collective or individual action. 


Results regarding teachers’ perspective about autonomous work for language learning 
will be presented in relation to the different aspects considered. When asked about sufficiency 
of autonomous work hours, some teachers informed the following; see Table 9 below. 


Table 9: Sufficiency of autonomous work hours 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 2 __/t would be enough if the students would do everything they should. But unfortunately most of them do 
not do everything. 


Teacher 2 _/t would be enough if the students would do everything they should. But unfortunately most of them do 
not do everything. 


Teacher 5 | believe that they do fulfill it, | see a progress from the first semester to the second beyond the fact that 
they like it or not. 


Teacher 6 | believe that they are enough according to the level they are in. They could have less and perhaps they 
would do the same, then they get used to a routine. 


Teachers’ opinions show a level of agreement; T5 and T6 explicit that the number of AWH 
is enough because they can see some results of this work by the end of the course. T6 adds that 
the time is appropriate for the students’ level, because this work outside the class becomes a 
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routine and they get used to do it in the amount of time provided. T2, declares that the number 
of AWH is enough but that the problem is that students do not fulfill the number of AWH 
required for the course. When consulted for the reasons why students may or may not work the 
number of hours required, participants teachers expressed the following; see Table 10 below. 


Table 10: Reasons for students completing / not completing required number of AWH 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 1 / believe that when the autonomous work is more “content based” it allows them to concentrate in the 
autonomous work as something interesting rather than as a way to study, then things change. 


Teacher 2. They will acquire it through time but | think that a clear guide, a guide from us, as a support is necessary 
at the beginning. 


It is interesting to notice that teachers do see some kind of “hope” in students’ commitment 
to carry out the work in the assigned hours. They point out that if the assignment motivates the 
students they might be more willing to do it, especially if it is content based. In addition, T2 agrees 
that they have to guide students in this kind of work. To this respect Scharle, & Szab6 (2001) mention 
that learning activities can promote autonomy by changing students’ attitude towards learning. 


The second aspect discussed was about “emerging work” that is, assignments teachers ask 
that are not considered in the course syllabus. Some of the evidence is shown in Table 11. 


Table 11: Emerging work 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 2 | believe that the syllabus could be a starting point but some creative factors also appear. Unfortunately, 
creativity cannot be planned and many times it comes up within the daily planning. If assign emergent 
work is optional. 


Teacher 4 There are assignments that emerge when there are weaknesses, | ask them to bring something for next 
class emphasizing that it is part of autonomous work. 


Teacher5 /donot. 


Teacher 6 —/.also assign emergent work; | like to fully highlight the cultural part. 


Most teachers state that they do give extra or emerging work except one of them (T5). The 
reasons for doing this are different; teachers creativity, keystone topics for teachers to be and to 
compensate some specific weaknesses. It is also interesting to notice that T4 declares to give extra 
work, but at the same time she tells the students that this is not part of AW. It seems that there is a 
confusion of concepts or it can be inferred that the teacher considers AW as a synonym of homework. 
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The third aspect consulted was about the way teachers registered the completion of AWH. 
In Table 12 some examples of the participant answers. 


Table 12: Completion of AWH registering method 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher1 We havea “reading log” and they can read anything and comment. There is no way for me to know if 
they are reading the amount of hours they should. 


Teacher 3 We have a super control regarding the autonomous work, we have a note book, screenshots, an 
e-portfolio and a “listening log” In the e-portfolio they upload the screenshots of their work. 


Teacher 4 No,!do not register it. The truth is that |!am focused on giving feedback. 


As it can be noticed, teachers do control de completion of AW except T4 who does not do 
it but explains that she/he provides feedback to the work carried out by the students. The way 
of checking completion is asking students to provide evidence of their work through reading 
and listening logs, and videos. Students are also asked to show some screenshots of the work 
developed in the language labs. This kind of control could be related to Smith’s (2003) idea of a 
weak approach to learning; in this context, pre-packaged curriculum materials are provided and 
technical practice is offered. 


The fourth and final aspect discussed in the FG was about the way teachers estimate the 
number of AWH students need to carry out. Table 13 shows some of the teachers’ opinions. 


Table 13: Estimation of number of AWH needed by students 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 3 = The assigned amount of hours for autonomous work is O.K. Students can accomplish them with no 
problem, it is not an overload. 


Teacher 6 —__/ think the course program establishes 10 autonomous hours. | believe it is 1 hour per class hour. | think that 
the assigned work has to do with practicing grammar. | believe it should not take them more than 2 hours. 


Based on the previous evidence, it may be concluded that teachers think that the number 
of AWH are adequate and students can achieve them, without being a work overload. This belief 
may explain teachers’ decision to give students extra work, that is, work that was not previously 
considered in the course syllabus. 


As it was mentioned before, the second instrument applied was an online questionnaire, 
answered by 8 teachers. This instrument inquired about: sufficiency of autonomous work hours, 
role of autonomous work and students’ fulfillment of autonomous work hours. The aspect of 
sufficiency was asked again in the on line questionnaire because in the FG most of the teachers 
declared the number of hours were not enough. The data collected with this instrument are 
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presented by each of the aspects consulted. In the case of sufficiency of autonomous work hours 
teachers consulted stated what is displayed in Table 14. 


Table 14: Sufficiency of AWH 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 1 In theory | think it is, but students do not use this time in an efficient way. 
Teacher2 __ It is for those students who have previously developed their study habits. 
Teacher 3 Yes, because students are able to respond to the assignments on time 


Teacher 4 Yes, this amount of time and the flexibility (to spend it) allow them to invest it in their weakest areas. 


Itis evident that teachers agree on the fact that AWH are enough. However, they have some 
differences in the way they are used and the conditions that make them effective. For example, 
T1 states that it is enough but not properly spent and T2 declares that they are sufficient only in 
the case of students with acquired study habits. While T3 declares they know they are enough 
because students do the work assigned and T4 adds the aspect of flexibility of AWH, which can 
promote students work and in addition they may choose to work on their weakest linguistic 
aspects. This characteristic of flexibility of AW is also mentioned by Dickinson, & Carver (1980) 
as giving students opportunities to make decisions about when, where and what to work on. 


Referring to the role of autonomous work, teachers consulted agreed on the fact that 
these hours should be oriented to reinforce the learners’ linguistic weaknesses and they are an 
opportunity to promote an autonomous behaviour and self-monitoring. As it is shown in Table 
15.T5 mentions the benefits of AWH but still thinks students still do not consider them relevant or 
meaningful for their learning. 


Table 15: Role of autonomous work 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 7 The learner has the opportunity to keep developing the language abilities and manage their own time. 
It is also a way to reinforce aspects that were not achieved in class. 


Teacher 8 To practice what it is difficult for them to understand. 


Teacher5 Themain objective, at initial levels, is to train learners into independent learning. Unfortunately, students 
do not consider it important because is not going to be assessed. 


Teacher4 My assignments are flexible and large, they work well in the context of free choice. 


It is also interesting to mention T4 who points out the free choice or students’ decision on 
what to work for autonomous learning. This is related to the concept of volition (Derrick, 2001). 
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The third aspect discussed was students’ fulfillment of autonomous work hours. This aspect 
was included to inquire about teachers‘view point about students’ behaviors in relation to AWH. 
Some of the evidence is presented in Table 16 below: 


Table 16: Students’ fulfillment of autonomous work hours 


Participants Evidence 


Teacher 2 Most ofthem do not, this is reflected in their linguistic performance. Maybe the educational system they 
come from does not promote autonomous work. 


Teacher5 = /f there is not clear specific tasks to carry out students do not accomplish these hours. Autonomous work 
must be guided and well -structured at least during the first years at the university. 


Teacher 4 / suspect they don’t, because they are not mature enough, but is their responsibility. 


Teacher 1 / think students do not value this time, they only do the work if it is assessed. Moreover, they do it at the 
last minute. 


Most teachers consulted agreed on the fact that students do not accomplish the number 
of AWH needed for this course. T2 states that this kind of work is not promoted at secondary 
school level; therefore, it becomes more difficult to be developed at tertiary level. This idea 
of the educational system not promoting autonomous learning is mentioned by Benson, & 
Voller (1997) who state that autonomy is an inborn capacity which is hindered by institutional 
education. T4 adds that this might be a problem of students’ maturity and as a consequence 
they do not assume responsibility for their own learning, a similar opinion is expressed by T1 
who states that students do not “value” this option of having AWH to decide what to study. 
Some authors like Benson (2007) and Fukuda, & Yoshida (2012) explain that in general teachers 
are not really aware of the amount of AW students really carry out. Finally, T5 explains that AW 
should be “guided and well -structured” to be efficient, these ideas of AW is more controlled even 
some authors may not consider these conditions as AW. Fukuda, & Yoshida (2012) state that AW 
is based on students own initiative without relying on extrinsic motivation. 


Conclusions and discussion 


One important conclusion that could be drawn from this study is the imbalance between 
the time teachers estimate students need to devote to autonomous work asked in the syllabus 
and the real time students declare to invest on it. 


A second conclusion is that teachers underestimate the time students need to complete 
autonomous work assignments; especially for the case of students with a very elementary level of 
English proficiency (A1), who devote more time to autonomous work than A2 and B1 students (Smith, 
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2003).When considering the monthly distribution of time for autonomous work it can be concluded 
that teachers think students tend to invest more time in autonomous work as the semester progresses. 
However, students show a systematic behavior in fulfilling autonomous work tasks. 


Regarding teachers’ perspective of students’autonomous work, they assume that students 
do not comply with the autonomous work hours required in the syllabus. This view of students 
as passive learners coincides with Humphreys and Wyatt study (2014), which evidence teachers’ 
complaints about learners’ autonomous behavior. 


Teachers and students agree on the fact that tasks to promote autonomous work should 
be well structured and guided; this is aligned with Fukuda, & Yoshida’s research (2012) in the 
sense that autonomous tasks should have clear course aims. 


In relation to autonomous work activities, it can be concluded that students get involved 
in decision making processes concerning the types of autonomous work activities they decide 
to carry out. Additionally, it could be said that they concentrate on activities which are less 
stressful, not that urgent and the ones they do not need to interact directly with teachers. It 
is worth mentioning the findings related to the varied ways in which students address tasks: 
working alone or with others, translating, internet search, listening to songs, news reading. This 
phenomenon coincides with Ponton and Carr (1999) in the idea that students are able to identify 
the outcomes and make different decisions on how to achieve the language learning goals. 


As results show, students do look for help among peers and relatives. This reveals that 
students understand that autonomous work does not mean to work alone as Benson (2007) and 
Dam (1995) note. In addition, Ponton and Rhea (2006) propose the aspect of self- startedness in 
autonomous learning. This aspect can be related to the type of tasks student participants of this 
study carry out to fulfill autonomous work. 


It is also possible to conclude that there are some differences on how the different 
proficiency level groups distribute autonomous work hours in the different types of activities. 
Students in the weakest level evidence being more dependent on the teacher’s guidance; 
whereas, more proficient students prefer to concentrate on more independent work. This 
difference relates to Benson's (2001) theory about self-directedness and control taking in 
language learning by more proficient students. 


Another finding is that teachers give work which is not considered in the course syllabus. 
This behavior reveals that teachers promote out of class study work instead of autonomous 
work. In spite of this tendency among the teachers consulted, and following Smith (2003), there 
is evidence of the existence of both, a weak and a strong approach towards learner's autonomy. 
On the one hand, teacher participants who have had professional experiences with Australian, 
and Chinese language learners reflect a strong approach in which their teaching practices are 
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based on the learner's existing autonomy and motivation. On the other hand, teachers who 
reflect a weak approach, assume that Chilean students are not autonomous nor intrinsically 
motivated; therefore, they need to be trained and tightly controlled. This could explain the extra 
work some teachers demand from the learners. 


In respect to the role of autonomous work, teachers agree on its importance for learning 
languages and consider it as an opportunity to promote an autonomous behaviour. Some 
authors point out that the final aim of developing autonomy is to become independent and a 
responsible learner (Dam, 1995; Little, 2013; Trebbi, & Barfield, 2009). However, some teachers 
do not consider autonomous work as a tool to support students in developing independency. 
This view reflects a more technical perspective of autonomy which is more oriented to the 
immediate fulfillment of certain tasks and the procedure to give account for them (Oxford, 2003). 
It is also worth pointing out that most of the teachers focus on controlling the completion of 
autonomous work activities, asking constant evidence of learners’ work. This way of monitoring 
learners’ autonomy is more technical oriented rather than more metacognitive oriented. 
Benson (2001), Smith (2003) understand metacognition as an important aspect in developing 
autonomous learning. 


This study has offered useful information about autonomous work required in the syllabus 
of a specific university course. It informs about the students’ and teachers’ perspectives regarding 
time devoted to autonomous work, and types of autonomous work activities students privilege. 
It is a contribution to the evaluation and potential adjustment of the curriculum not only in the 
context of this research but also to curriculum design in any other similar context. Consequently, it 
would be recommendable for teaching training programmes to include an explicit autonomous 
work plan which should be consistent with course aims, structured on a systematic basis, time 
demand realistic, varied and flexible so as to give students some freedom of choice regarding 
students’ preferred learning strategies. In the context of future research, it would be relevant to 
explore students’ metacognitive processes when carrying out autonomous work. 
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